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Introduction and Purpose 





ts The persons submitting this Brief, wish to commend the members 
of the Commission for their efforts to resolve the problems of 


education within the Province of Alberta. 


Ze Our purpose in making this submission is twofold: to acquaint 
the members of the Commission with the history and character of 
the Waldorf School Movement, and, to present opinions and arguments 


in support of greater educational freedom within the Province of 


Alberta. 
3% Our submission will therefore, be divided into two main parts: 
Part | concerns itself with the Waldorf Movement as such, and includes 


the submission placed before the Hall Dennis Commission of Ontario, 
by the Waldorf School Association of that province, together with 
the literature submitted on that occasion. It includes also the. 


following Appendices: 


Appendix A: 'The Waldorf School and its Educational Principle! 
-an article by Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


Appendix B: The Prospectus of the Toronto Waldorf School. 
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PART | THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF WALDORF EDUCATION 
Cee ee ee NACE UE WALBORE EDUCATION, 
4, It is now fifty years since the first Waldorf School was founded 


in Stuttgart, Germany, as a school for the children of workers at the 
Waldorf Astoria cigarette factory. The Movement that grew from this begin- 
ning has since crossed language barriers and political boundaries, to be 
represented by a total of 78 either private or state-supported schools in 
18 different countries. Among the most recent to have been founded, is the 


Toronto Waldorf School, the first such school in Canada. 


Fr The Waldorf Schools, represent a markedly different approach to 
the education of the child, a fact made plain in the following statement 
made by an inspector of the British Ministry of Education on visiting 
Michael Hall School in England. 
"We have visited many types of schools in this country. The 
ethical colourings in these schools might be different accord- 
ing to whether they were state, public, private, denominational, 
Progressive, and the rest, but the actual education offered was 
essentially the same in all of them. This is the first school 


we have met in which the philosophy of the school has totally 
altered the character of the education offered.'' 


(From "Rudolf Steiner Education", by L. Francis Edmunds ,Page 11) 


6. The special character of this education will become clear to the 
Commission from a study of the many indications given in the attached 
Ontario brief and its accompanying literature; also, from the article by 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner included as Appendix A to this Brief. 


Acceptance 


dis The methods of Waldorf education have influenced many educators 

in both private and state operated school systems. The methodology has 

at times been adopted in its entirety, as in the case of the Canton of 

Berne, Switzerland, mentioned in the Ontario brief. Some of the attempts 
being made to modify orthodox educational systems in North America to meet 
current dissatisfactions, are observed as tending toward the Waldorf example. 


Among these can be cited the increased emphasis now being placed upon the 
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3. 


8. The writers of this Brief fully recognize, that, given sufficient 
freedom, teachers within a state-operated school system can readily adapt 
certain aspects of the Waldorf method to their own use. It must, however, 
be strongly stressed that the methodology of Waldorf education is only the 
outer expression of something much more fundamental. We refer to the in- 
sight into human nature that is to be found in the educational and other 
works of Dr. Rudolf Steiner, which, in their original or developed form, 
still provide the essential basis of understanding upon which teachers in 
the Waldorf schools often rely. We stress the primacy of this fundamental 
insight here, in order to emphasize that the success of Waldorf education 
is not due to methodology alone, and that similar successes could not be 
expected to attend the abstraction and application of the method - without 


the insight from which it grew. 


Obstacles to Waldorf Education 


9. It would not be unreasonable to claim, that were it not for certain 
obstacles in its path the Waldorf impulse would have spread far more rapidly 
than has been the case The shortage of teachers trained in Waldorf prin- 
ciples has long been one such limiting factor. One reason for this shortage 
is that in countries such as Canada, the would-be Waldorf teacher must first 
meet the orthodox teacher training requirements, in order to obtain a teach- 
ing certificate, and then undertake the three or more years of training re- 
quired in Waldorf educational principles. Such training, for English- 
speaking teachers, is at present only available in Detroit, Michigan, or in 


England. 


10. After having completed the long training period mentioned above, 

the Waldorf teacher may well be faced with a pay scale below that of teachers 
in a public school system because the financial support of such a school is 
often entirely dependent upon gifts, donations and student fees. It is ee 
considerable tribute to schools, teachers and parents that so many are will- 
ing to make this extra effort and financial sacrifice. Such hindrances as 
these to the further growth of an education system of proven value can only 
be regarded as a painful anomaly in an otherwise free society. 
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SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 


The Waldorf School Association of Ontario, Inc. applauds the action of the 
Minister of Education of Ontario in establishing a Committee on aims and objectives 
of education in the schools of Ontario with the following terms of reference: 

1. to identify the needs of the child as a person and as a member of society. 

2. toset forth the aims of education for the educational system of the Province. 

3. to outline objectives of the curriculum for children in the age groups presently 
designated as Kindergarten, primary, and junior divisions. 

4. to propose means by which these aims and objectives may be achieved. 

5. to submit a report for the consideration of the Minister of Education. 

The Association shares the concern of the Minister, the Committee and other 
interested citizens that present educational systems and methods may not be produc- 
ing the most desirable end result. However, while certain bodies are concerned 
that the present educational systems fail to teach children sufficient factual informa- 
tion to make their way successfully in this modern world, the Waldorf School As- 
sociation contends that the opposite may well be true and that far too much factual 
data is presented too early to our children, resulting in the development of people 
who not only do not know enough in the absolute sense claimed by other groups but 
who also are incomplete human beings, having been robbed of part of their child- 
hood and grown up with the different parts of their nature out of harmony. 

As outlined in its index, our submission endeavours, following our specific 
recommendations, to identify and describe the worldwide educational movement 
which we represent in Ontario and to outline the basic concepts underlying it and 
the methods which ate used in Waldorf schools. While directly bearing upon all 
of the terms of reference of the Committee, much of the submission must perforce 
deal with the fundamental concepts lying behind this method of education. Thee 
are complex and can in no way be summarized in so brief a document as this. How- 
ever, in the hopes that the Committee will find the material in this submission of 
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4. Also appended as possibly being of interest to the Committee, is a copy of 
"Education as an Art", Summer 1965, the bulletin of the Rudolf Steiner School 
Association of New York, which reprints an article originally printed in the London 
Times Educational Supplement of September 25, 1964. This article, by Mr. Alan 
Howard, describes the situation in the Canton of Berne in Switzerland, where many 
of the Waldorf principles of education are applied in the state schools. 

Be The officers of the Association wish also to have the Committee understand that 
they would be pleased to present any additional information the Committee may re- 
quire and to arrange for the presence of outstanding authorities on Waldorf education 
at committee hearings, or the visit of the Committee or its appointees to operating 


Waldorf schools in the U.S.A. or England. 


SECTION 2. SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
6. The growing child has needs and capabilities which generally pass notice. 

These fave been observed and set forth in the educational writings of Dr. Rudolf 

Steiner and receive close attention in the Steiner or Waldorf schools throughout 

the world, 
7. Most present educational systems seem to regard the child as a small adult, 

capable of the same accomplishments, albeit on a lesser scale, as an adult. Many 

educational systems also seem to regard * their main aim the feeding into the 

child of as much factual data as is possible within the school Wats and with find 

‘ing means and techniques with which this information can apparently best be fed 

into the child, with or without the active participation of a teacher. -s 
| 8. The Waldorf School Association of Ontario submits the view that the aim of 4 
education should rather be the development of mature, balanced and responsible a 
human beings and that, allowing for the particular qualities and ge ties which e 
belo ae chi ee this can best be accomal 








we In view of the foregoing, we respectfully recommend to the Committee the 
following: 

(1) The principles and practice of Waldorf education be fully examined by 
the Committee by study of this brief and its Appendices, by questioning 
of leaders of the Waldorf school movement, and by direct observation 
by the Committee or its appointees of Waldorf schools now operating 
in the U.S.A. or England, or wherever else the Committee might choose. 

(2) Support of the Waldorf School Association of Ontario, Inc. in its efforts 
to establish a pilot nursery school and subsequently a grade school which 
will operate in accordance with the principles of Waldorf education, 
and observation of the operation of these schools and the beneficial 
results to be observed in the students of these schools. 

(3) Consideration of the adoption to the extent possible of the techniques of 
Waldorf education, particularly in the grade schools, subject to the ad- 
vice and guidance of leaders in Waldorf education so that these techniques 
are correctly adopted and applied; notably the adoption of the class 


teacher concept, the "main lesson" and "block program" for major 


> 


subjects, the daily lesson plan with its rhythmic alternation of activities, 
the teaching of one or more foreign languages from Grade 1, and the like. 
(4) Incorporation into the curriculum of the provincial teacher training courses 
a study of the nature of the child and his development as described by 


Dr. Steiner. 


SECTION 3 (a). THE WALDORF SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, INC. ie 
10. The Waldorf School Association of Ontario, Inc. is a charitable organization, ‘> 


incorporated on January 26, 1965 under letters patent of the Provincial Secretary of 
the Province of Ontario. The objects of the Association are as stated in Article lof 
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4, 


and to apply in the operation of such school or schools the principles and philosophy 
of education developed and expounded by Rudolf Steiner. 

"To study and conduct courses of study in education and the theories of 
education and to give exhibitions or demonstrations or lectures on branches of educa- 
tion, and to enlarge the public understanding and appreciation of the principles of 
this educational philosophy. 

"To apply the net proceeds of all sums received in the operation of such 
school or schools or other activities to the extension and development of the fore- 
going purposes, no part of which shall be applied to the personal profit of any mem- 
ber thereof." 

The Association has a current membership of approximately sixty-five and a 
mailing list of over 300 interested persons. The founding and present Directors are 
Mr. Douglas Andress, President, Mrs. Shirley Routledge, Secretary, Mr. R.J. Routledge, 
Treasurer, and Mr. Graham Jackson, Mrs. Veronica Jackson, Miss Barbara Guenther 
and Miss Antje Polacsek, Directors. The formation of the Aimontationt is the outcome 
of the enthusiasm and persistent effort of many individuals who earnestly believe 
that Rudolf Steiner's insight into the nature of man and child gave an impulse and new 


direction to education which must be brought to the attention of educators and in- 


_ dividuals everywhere for the benefit of our children and their future. 


Whilst being entirely independent in the conduct of its affairs, the Association 
shares the same aims and ideals as the other similarly independent Waldorf (or Steiner) 
schools which now constitute a worldwide movement, and with the philosophical and 
cultural movement also founded by Dr. Steiner, namely the anthroposophical move- 


ment, with headquarters at the Goetheanum, Dornach, Switzerland. 
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without political or denominational connection and responsible for its own program 
and finances. While there is no central international organization, there is a good 
deal of free cooperation among the schools. 

The name "Waldorf" education is one of the two names under which the educa- 
tional principles of its founder, Dr. Rudolf Steiner, are known throughout the world. 
It is used generally in the United States and in most other countries except Great 
Britain where the name "Rudolf Steiner Education" is used. The Waldorf name is 
derived from the fact that the first school, personally established by Dr. Steiner, 
was founded at the request of a director of the Waldorf-Astoria Cigarette Company 
in Germany to teach the children of the company's workers. The particular aim of 
that school was to assist in alleviating the political and social tensions of the post 
World War | years by working with the younger generation "to render them increas- 
ingly active within their true human nature". 

Dr. Steiner personally selected the faculty for the first school and outlined to 
the teachers his plan and its educational principles. After Dr. Steiner's death in 
1925, the movement continued to grow, reaching a total of 11 schools in Germany 
until all were closed by Hitler in 1938. By this time the movement had spread to 
other countries and interest and help were forthcoming to re-establish the schools 
after the war ended. Dr. Steiner had lectured in England and Holland, and in 
both of hese countries branches of the movement sprang up and schools were es- 
tablished. The first Waldorf school on this continent opened in New York in 1928 
and several others have followed. In addition to the countries mentioned above, 
schools also operate in France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Australia and New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina, Brazil 
and Hawaii. In Switzerland, the public school system in the Canton Berne permits 
teachers to follow teaching methods of their choice, and in almost all of its 105 


schools the Waldorf method is followed. "oe 
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SECTION 4 (a). DR. RUDOLF STEINER - HIS LIFE AND WORK 


18 . 


9. 





We live today in the age of the specialist and the man who ranges too wide tends 
to be dismissed as a dilettante. How was it, then, that Rudolf Steiner was able to 
speak in his books and lectures on such a wide range of subjects, to give help and 
guidance to people in so many different walks of life and to provide a new impulse 
for such a variety of practical activities? The answer must be sought in the person of 
Steiner himself, in his life and background, and in particular his deepened faculties 
of perception and cognition on which his knowledge of the spiritual nature of man was 
based. 

Born in a little village in Austria, in 1861, Rudolf Steiner was the son of a 
stationmaster. After attending a school in Wiener-Neustadt, he proceeded to the 
Institute of Technology in Vienna and subsequently received his doctorate in philos- 
ophy from the University of Rostock. From Vienna he was called to the Goethe 
Leshities in Weimar to undertake the task of editing a national edition of Goethe's 
scientific writings. Later, in Berlin, he became for a time the editor of a pro- 
gressive literary magazine and a lecturer on history and science at the Berlin Work- 
er's School. 

From early childhood, Steiner had a direct experience of the deeper realities at 
work behind everyday sense phenomena and he strove for scientific understanding of 
the perception and interrelationship of these two realms. One of his first books, 
Philosophy of Spiritual Activity, published in 1894, lays a foundation for an under- 
standing of the activity of human thinking and the nature of freedom which makes 
possible an exact method for the expansion of man's consciousness. Around 1900, in 
answer to earnest requests, Rudolf Steiner began his activities as lecturer, author and 
teacher which led him to most of the countries of Europe and to England. The work 
to which he dedicated his life, and which is set down in over 50 published volumes 
and in recordings of many of his almost 6,000 lectures, is Enoan as Anthroposophy 
(literally, “wisdom of man "). The society bearing this name and founded by him has 
branches in most countries of the free world. 


Rudolf Steiner's creative activities have reached into almost every sphere of con- 
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22. 


23. 


7. 


to tap its resources and the far-reaching implications which it holds for a renewal of 
our cultural and practical life. 

At the early age of fifteen, Rudolf Steiner had his first practical experience in 
pedagogy. To eke out his father's meager income he tutored pupils not only in lower 
grades, but in his own grade also. In referring to this Steiner states: "On the other 
hand, this experience compelled me at an early age to concern myself with practical 
pedagogy. | learned the difficulties of the development of human minds through my 
pupils." 

Subsequent experience in successfully tutoring* a boy of ten suffering from a 
hydrocephalic condition brought to Steiner the understanding of the association be- 
tween the spiritual-mental and the bodily in man and set him on a real course of study 
in physiology and psychology. In his words, he "became aware that teaching and in- 
structing must become an art having its foundation in a genuine understanding of man". 

By the time he was called upon to found the first Waldorf school, Steiner thus 
had broad and deep personal experience in teaching and had prepared himself by at- 


taining a genuine understanding of man in his soul-spiritual as well as his bodily nature. 


SECTION 4 (6). RUDOLF STEINER'S CONCEPT OF MAN AND OF CHILD 


se 





In Waldorf education, every detail of "method" arises directly out of what Dr. 
Steiner showed to be the nature of the child and his process of development. Hence 
its practice cannot be understood without grasping the radically different concept of 
the child, and in fact of the human being, which he put forward. It must be borne in 
mind in what parton that Raweiet theoretical these views may sound on first meet- 
ing them, Steiner maintained that they were not derived from theory but from direct — 
observation of the child. Even if quite specially developed faculties were needed to 


discover them, they could be understood by any unprejudiced mind and they have, in 


_ fact, been corroborated in the past forty years in educational practice by many ex- 


perienced teachers. oe 
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physical body only or, at least, that this is all. that can be considered. Steiner's 
principles of education are based upon the concept of man as a threefold being of 
body, soul and spirit. Fundamentally, then, the child is regarded as a spiritual 
being descending by stages into the physical body provided by the parents, passing 
through the relatively sleeping stage of infancy, the dreaming life of childhood, the 
awakening which comes with adolescence, to what should be the conscious and res~ 
ponsible selfhood of the adult. In the progressive inter-peneitration of the incarnat- 
ing spirit and the advancing body there gradually emerges the individual life of soul 
or the psyche. 

Even casual observation reveals to us that the body develops in stages and that 
dividing points between the stages can be recognized. In the first seven years the 
head is the most developed part of the body and continues to be so until about the 
age of seven, specifically about the time the milk teeth are released and the second, 
harder teeth are pushed out. In the second seven years studies have shown that the 
greatest amount of growth proportionately takes place in the trunk or middle part of 
the body, culminating around fourteen with puberty. At this point, not only do the 
sexual organs mature, but it is also evident how the limbs suddenly lengthen, the 
adolescent becomes lanky and finds it difficult to control his long arms and legs. 

Further observation and perhaps greater insight will indicate that developments 
other than the purely physical are taking place simultaneously within the growing 
child. Prior to the change of teeth, for instance, the child has little or no con- 
scious control over his fhoaghn or memories. They simply bubble up in his mind and 
he is carried along on the stream of them. Lacking the capability of independent 
thought and not possessed of a directive will of his own or of real contrel over his 
feelings, he is completely dominated by the impressions of the world around him which 
his well developed senses carry into him. He is content to passively absorb thése and 
to imitate literally the actions and events which he sees and hears around him. 

With the change of teeth, there comes a noticeable difference. The child be- 
comes more independent and acquires control over his thoughts and memories in a way 
which he had not previously. His imagination starts to become creative and independ- 


| He starts to live more in a world of his own mental pictu 
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together with a new feeling of independence, an increased awareness of the outer 
world. About twelve, certain intellectual qualities of mind appear which indicate a 
ripeness for grasping causal connections. 

Finally, at puberty, about fourteen, the real power of abstract thinking begins 
to unfold. 

These changes are related to the development within the child of the forces of 
thought, feeling and will. These do not develop simultanecusly. Observation and 
insight can, however, relate the development of each to the physical and mental 
phenomenon noted above. Prior to the change of teeth, the developmental powers of 
the child are mainly concentrated in perfecting the head, brain and nervous system. 
With the change of teeth some of these powers are released for thinking, albeit stil| 
a pictorial thinking intimately bound to feeling. As further growth changes are 
brought to completion still more of the developmental forces are released resulting in 
the more personal life of feeling and ability for abstract thought which come with 
puberty, and finally the adolescent stage leads over to the more conscious thought 
and independent will of the adult at about age 21. 

After these two streams of development - on the one hand the shaping of the 
bodily form and, on the other, the release of soul capacities ~- have found comple- 

> 
tion, a certain balance is reached and the individual proper appears who now, as a 
free person, can begin to establish his own conscious relationship to the worlds 
surrounding him. Society recognizes him as having come of age. 
“A system which aims to educate truly needs to recognize these inter-related 
streams of development, their content and their sequence in three clear stages, so as 


best to provide for their complete and balanced development. 


SECTION 4 (c). GENERAL CONCEPTS OF WALDORF EDUCATION 


From the foregoing concepts of the child in his development toward manhood, — 


Me 


Bigeaied here only in barest outline, Steiner derived certain basic conside 








10. 


Stories full of imagination and related to the natural order of things rather than to the 
artificial, man-made world, can also be an aid. In their play, children require to 
imitate actions which are worthy of their imitation, and the stories, while simple, 
should not be trivial and should be told with conviction. 

86. | In the second seven years, when the feeling nature predominates, beauty must be 
the keynote. Every presentation must be artistically shaped. There must be no mere 
lists of facts but each fact should support and build around a central theme, as ina 
work of art. There should be rhythm and hence balance in everything and there should 
be a central trusted authority. Even now the child has not yet reached a capacity for 
abstract thought or divorced intellectual effort. 

m7. : With puberty, the abilities for critical, intellectual thought come into their own 
and the educational system must then provide the child with adequate opportunities to 
exercise and enjoy this new faculty, to ask questions and to seek out the answers, to 
establish hypotheses and to form judgments. 

8B. Steiner felt that the education of the child must above all be in harmony with the 

child's own natural development. To embark too soon upon education requiring facul- 

ties which the child has not yet fully developed - to start, say to develop the intellect 
of a child before these faculties call for development - is to deprive the child of the 
full development of those faculties of feeling and of wii! which rightly should come 
later with full robustness and strength. He suggested, and practice has proven it true, 
that while progress might appear to be slower in the early years by delaying some ac- 

A tivities, this is more than made up for in later years, for the better developed child 

| more rapidly grasps what he needs at the later stages. More important, the child is 
finally educated not only in thinking, but also in feeling and in will’and all three are 
brought into harmony with one another so that, as an adult, he may bring thought into 
all his actions, strength of will into his thinking, and that his feelings may be in 
proper harmony with both his thoughts and actions. | 


a Steiner regarded the purposes of education as the development of capacities, not - 


merely the teaching of factual material useful in later life. He stressed the impori- 
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11. 


enthusiasm and interest in everything about them and their eternal questioning "why", 
and the intense degree to which they identify themselves with the world around them 
in their play, making and shaping things over to suit their imagination. 

It is therefore essential that the child have a harmonious environment which he 
can imitate by “doing”, and a teacher who can provide an ideal adult image for him 
and who will meet his enthusiasm with equal enthusiasm. It is also essential that the 
child be allowed to "play" his fill at this stage. 

Waldorf nursery schools and kindergartens encourage play with imple objects 
which the child can clothe in its own imagination, simple rag dolls that can be any 
character the child wants or wooden animal forms which can be fierce or gentle to 
suit the momentary situation. Simple equipment is provided so that the child can 
imitate the adult world in such play gchlvittas as cooking, sewing, building, etc. 
Modelling with clay and painting with water colours help the child experience tex- 
ture and form and colour. The world of nature is actively introduced in the direct 
observing of the outdoor plants and the changing season, the rocks and their crystal 
forms, the effect of rain and sunshine and by the growing of plants in classroom or 
the caring for small animals, or by the simple experience of the marvel of the float- 
ing of ice. Stories include the simple fairytales and the spontaneous enacting of 
them, also stories relating to the great seasonal festivals of the year. Music is in- 
troduced with nursery rhymes, not only in English but also in other languages, and 
by itiythantc exercises with percussion. In addition, eurythmy is taught; this is an art 
of bodily movement which leads to an enhanced experience of the underlying forces 
of tone and speech as these come to expression in music, language and poetry. 

The mornings are planned to have a unified theme with a harmonious interchange 
of opposites in activities, for children of this age cannot be too long attentive but 
require an alternation between the active and receptive, loud and soft, earnest and 


joyful. Each phase of the work is made to serve a unified structure, a similar opening 


and closing and pattern within. 
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and is centrally responsible for the pace and unity of the work as a whole. Moreover, 
since the education is concerned with "total" development, the children are grouped 
by age. This is adhered to throughout the school. The advantages of the “class 
teacher" plan are plainly evident, How cana teacher, in the space of one year only, 
learn to understand the twenty or thirty children in his care so thoroughly that he can 
also know how best to teach and assist each one of them? And how are children to 
find the "guide, counsellor and friend" they need so greatly if they have to meet a 
new teacher again each year? Under the class teacher plan, the child is endbled to 
build up confidence, security and trust under the constant and consistent guidance of 
someone whose business in life it is to know and understand him in his needs and weak- 
nesses as well as his strengths and abilities and who is ever ready to help from year to 
year. For the teacher both the challenge and the opportunity are great. He knows 
that he is responsible for far more than the mere presentation of data and fact, that 

he may not simply pass along his "failures" to the next grade teacher, but that he will 
be a major factor in assisting the child to grow fully and in balance and that his every 
action with the child must be related to the child's particular need and to the whole 
of his development. The question has, of course, been raised as to what might happen 
if the feachier and the child “do not get along". While it may sound too pat, the 
answer is that this simply does not happen. The Waldorf teacher must, and with the 
assistance of his colleagues does, find the way to "get along with" and to teach and 
develop each child. 

A Waldorf school has no principal. The administration of the school and the 
resolution of all problems is the responsibility of the college of teachers which enables 
the collective experience of all teachers to be brought to bear. 

There are no formal examinations in the lower grades. Close contact between the 
teacher and his pupils over a period of years obviates any necessity for his testing 


their knowledge, and there is no sense of competition, each child being encouraged 


to attain his own limit. (Provision is made for the children to take examinations in the 
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year-old cannot yet do fractions, whilst another of the same age may be ready for 

high school algebra, in emotional response to the general cultural subjects, for example 
the tales of Greece, this difference falls away. In terms of "total development" the 
right education of the feelings suited to a given age is of poner! importance. As for 
the differences in intellectual ability, the class teacher who knows his children can 
well take care of that. 

49, Art is taught not only for its value in self expression, but because it encourages 
the imaginative quality of thought. Two foreign languages are taught from grade 1, 
not so much the translating and amassing of vocabulary as correct pronunciation, song 
and recitation so as to experience early the nuance and quality, leading later to an 
appreciation of the psychologies of other nations and other peoples, a thing of para- 
mount importance in our times. 

50. Finally, the lesson plan is probably unique. The Waldorf method of education 

strives for a balanced educational unity not only for the entire elementary school or 

for one year, but also for each school day. As outlined earlier, it tries to harmonize 
with the child as a growing individual. Since the child's concentration power is 
greatest,in the morning, a "main lesson" is held for the first two hours in the morning. 

In this main lesson period are taught such important subjects as geography, history, 

nature study (later branching into physics, physiology and chemistry), arithmetic (in 

later grades algebra and geometry), and English. Each of these subjects is taught for 

a "block" period which may be three to five weeks long. That is, the children will 

have a two-hour main lesson each morning for three or four weeks in geography, then 

a similar period in history, and so on. This aids concentration and deepens exper- 

ience in the subject. 

ol. It is little recognized that "forgetting" or letting lie fallow for a time may be 
an important part of the learning process. Between the blocks of instruction, the in- 


fomatten which the children have absorbed is literally "digested". ses the subject 


is goain taught, maybe as much as a year later, it is found that the childian have not 
ined the essentials even down to detail, but that they have 
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explanation or "surrounding" theory, but in such a way that the children may get a 
vivid impression of what is put before them. It is not discussed there and then, but 
rather in the second part of the lesson of the following day, after the new material for 
that day has been presented. The children have now had a chance to sleep on the 
subject and, in recollecting it and building it up again, show that they have made a 
deeper connection with it. Only on the third day are they led to relate it to the rest 
a their knowledge and draw conclusions from it which they can then write down in 
their own notebooks. The information has now been thoroughly absorbed, its relation 
to other knowledge has been established, and the child now brings it down to the 
point of a personal experience inscribed in more permanent form in his notebook. 

It is to be noted here that textbooks, apart from readers, are used as little as 
possible in Waldorf schools. This practice is followed because it is important, in the 
learning process, for the child to actually record, not only in words but also in his 
own illustrations, what he has seen or heard and how he has related it to the whole. 
The workbooks the children produce are their storehouses of knowledge, are usually 
minor works of art and are treasured for years because of the joy of learning that has 
accompanied their creation, and the joy of creating them. 

As noted earlier, the main lesson occupies the first two hours of each day. 
Following the main lesson come more rhythmical or conversational subjects, usually 
languages, recitation, song and the like, 

‘Later in the day, come activities involving work with the hands. These activities 
include arts such as painting and clay modelling, and crafts such as needlework at the 
elementary level, shopwork and gardening at the junior level and bookbinding, wood- 
carving, ceramics or science laboratories at the senior levels. Finally, physical ed- 
ueation, including eurythmy, gymnastics, apparatus work and field sports are in- 
cluded in the week. 


As stated earlier, the Waldorf method strives for balanced educational unity 


throughout the entire elementary school and throughout each day and each year. The 
han 


cing has indicated some of the general principles and some of the basic tech- 
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years of grade school in a number of subjects, some in greater detail than others. 

The inter-relationship between all of the material taught in one year cen be noted by 
the aims stated for the different subjects in each year and by reference to Appendix 

Il in which Mr. Edmunds describes in detail the actual teaching in Grade 3. It should 
also be noted that in Appendix Il Mr. Edmunds outlines in considercb!e detail some of 


the curriculum of grade schools and further information on high school. 
/ 


| 


High School 

In the interest of brevity we have not gone into detail on the teaching of high 
school under the Waldorf method, since it appears to us that this is not the Committee's 
prime area of interest. However, it should be noted that the concern of Waldorf edu- 
cation remains the same in this area too; namely to recognize the particular and 
changing needs of the child and to try to satisfy these needs in a way best suited to 


the child's development. 


SECTION 5. * DERIVATIONS FROM WALDORF EDUCATION APPLICABLE TO 





THE COMMITTEE'S TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(1) The Needs of the Child as a Person and as a Member of Society 

If the child, then, is viewed as a spiritual being emerging into the world, he 
obviously has different needs than if viewed merely as a little man growing larger 
and more filled with knowledge. If a whole man is to result from the growth of the 
child, then the child must grow into his world in balance ~ physically sound, emo- 
tionally stable and capable of independent thought. He must be encouraged and 
nourished in all aspects of his growth - physical, emotional and intellectual. Most 
important, he must himself do the growing - he is not a blob for us to shape nor a 
void for us to fill with factual data. He himself must find his shia and acquire his 


ledge. We can only give him the freedom, the encouragement and the a 
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60. The child needs at this stage: activity which is truly helpful and strengthening for 


his latent capabilities and examples which are worthy of his absorption and 
imitation. 
61. With the change of teeth, at about the age of 6-7 years, the child enters a new 
stage of growth and development and his needs change occordingly. At this stage 
the child becomes more independent and takes a control over his ‘thoughts and mem= 
ories which previously simply bubbled up in his mind. He no longer wishes to mere~ 
ly imitate literally what he sees and hears, for now his imagination becomes creative 
and independent of surrounding events. He lives in a world of his own mental pic- 
tures which more and more govern his actions. 
62. The child needs, at this stage; and until puberty: a "guide, philosopher and friend” 
to coordinate the development of his emerging forces of feeling with those already 
developed forces of will and with the forces of intellectual reason which will 
develop more fully later. He needs a constant authority to provide direction 
and answers and to help him form his pictures of this world. He needs also a 
regular rhythm in his activities, and activities which alternately develop his 
capabilities of will, feeling and thought. 
63. With puberty, at about age 14, the intellectual powers of the child develop 
more rapidly and senses of personal judgment and critical thought arise. 
64, The child needs at this stage: an atmosphere in which he can fully develop these 
forces and enjoy doing so - not a situation in which he is forced to absorb facts 
_and develop a sense of conformity. He needs then also guides to assist him in 
finding answers - guides whose knowledge he can . 
respect but who will also respect his thoughts and conclusions as he shapes them. 
And still he needs the healthy alternation of exercises for his thought, feeling 
and will - his head, his heart and his hands. 
As a member of society in our democratic, social and political structure, we 
are called upon not only to possess and utilize certain skills or knowledge to support 
ourselves and contribute to the economy. We are also required to be responsible in- 
: 
dividuals living within the law and in harmony with our neighbours, possessed of abe 
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discharge these responsibilities in later years. He needs to develop the power of 
independent thought and the capacity to learn, to weigh and to judge. He needs to 
develop an independent spirit so thet he may stand by himself, and at the same time 
develop the respect for the independence of others. He must develop a sense of his 
own equality as a man with other men, and an appreciation of their equality with 
him. He must develop a sense of his reliance upon society and of society's reliance 
upon him. He must, in short, appreciate the position of men in his world. At the 
same time, he must develop an appreciation of the world of nature and man's rela- 
tion to it. Finally, he must develop an awareness of and a love for those timeless 


concepts which bind the fabric of our society. 


(2) The Aims of Education for the Educational System of the Province 


The aim of education for the educational system of the Province should be to 
assist in the development of mature, balanced and responsible citizens. Obviously, 
the educational system of the Province cannot hope to do this entirely without the 
corresponding effort on the part of the parents. However, the educational system 
and in particular the teacher have a major effect on the development of the child, 
and the educational system must recognize this while at the same time recognizing 
that, considering the true nature of the child and its needs, a mere presentation of 
fact is insufficient. The educational system must therefore be prepared to present 
to the child what the child needs, at the time it is needed, and in a way which the 
child will best absorb it. At the same time, the educational system must recognize 
that it has the opportunity and the responsibility for assisting in not only the in= 


tellectual development, but also the complete personal development of the child. 


(3) Objectives of the Curriculum for Children in the age groups presently designated 
as Kindergarten, Primary and Junior Divisions 


The Waldorf School Association of Ontario, Inc. believe that the aims of ed- 
ucation for educational system of the Province will be achieved, and the needs of 


the child as a person and as a member of society met, by the adoption of a curriculum 


of the type outlined in Section 4c. and in Appendix |, and as further described in 


endix II, provided that fully qualified teachers are responsible for its execution. 
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‘kind of approach has been attempted in Berne, Switzerland, and is reviewed in 


Appendix Ill. 

In any event, the Association feels that whatever curriculum is adopted, it 
must recognize the child's mead ines for intellectual learning until the age of 
puberty, and that the curriculum for the grades up to this ooiet must have the 
objective of educating according to the needs of the child of this age and foster- 
ing an harmonious development of all parts of the child. If it is essential that our 
education separate the child who will go on to an academic education from the 
child who will go on to a trade or technical education, the objective of the cur- 
riculum should at least be to bring both groups of children in harmonious balance 
up to the point at which they are capable of learning intellectually their specia- 
lities. Fundamentally, however, the Association feels that such specialization 
should not begin until all children have had the benefit of the total harmonious 
development which has been outlined in the sections of this submission dealing 
with Dr. Steiner's concepts of man and child, his directions regarding education, 
and the description of the operation of Waldorf education. 

(4) Means by which these aims and objectives may be achieved 

The recommendations of the Waldorf School Association of Ontario, Inc. 

with respect to the attainment of the foregoing aims and objectives are outlined 


in Section 2 of this recommendation. 








(a) 


APPENDIX | 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF A WALDORF SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


KINDERGARTEN 


The morning is usually divided in two parts, with general activities in the first 
part, free play in the second part. Thus the first part is more social, the second 
more individuc!. Sometimes there is a ten-minute rest period between, lying down 
on individual rugs, for the calmness that city children need. A story or song might 
come in the middle or the end of the morning. 


General activities include painting. The teacher paints in front of them (the 
first time at lecst), thus showing them how to handle the brush and colours - very 
carefully. Then the children's imitative urge wil! suffice to get them all painting. 
Similarly they wiil soon offer to help set out brushes and equipment and should be 
allowed to. They will use large sheets of moistened paper and transparent liquid 
water colours, in primary colours. No subjects are given, although a story before- 
hand, especially for older children, often helps give a content for the imagination. 
In kindergarten, however, one starts with doing, and the surprise and stimulus of 
the colours will suffice. They might voluntarily say afterwards whai the picture 
represents, but if a child simply quietly fills the page with yellow, that is o suffic- 
ient experience in itself. 


Clay modelling can be done similarly, with preferably real clay rather than 
plasticine, as it is softer, or better still with coloured wax, for its transparent 


quality. 


Eurythmy (see Edmunds page 68) can also come in here. A eurythmy teacher 
comes in, say, once a week. They can do little poems, following the teacher's 
movements. 


The free play period should include many household activities such as cooking, 
washing, ironing, sewing, sweeping, or other jobs such as bricklaying, sawing, 
gardening, digging~-all of course only os pley. The child does not yet want to do 
as he is told; he wants to do what he sees done. Thus some will remember activities 
seen elsewhere, and sometimes the teacher herself can, for instance, sit down now 
while they are pleying, begin to make a rag doll, and soon some will want to sew 
too. They con be given cloth, large needies, coloured wool and allowed to make 
what they like, as they like. 


There will also of course be a play~ground, with some equipment, preferably 
tasteful and not too garish, coricaturish (iike a big Donaid Duck) or squarish (like 
some climbing apparatuses). The caricatures "wake them up" too much and make 


them cheeky; the mechanical, lifeless, square forms starve the imagination and iE. 


subconsciously lead to o materialistic, utilitarian outlook. There should be some 
greenery, if possible various varieties of bushes and trees and some hillock for 
climbing and corners for mystery. 


The toys should be of the simplest, and not realisti¢, but only artistic sugges- 
tions of the real thing. The child cannot “do" anything with a realistic doll, but 
she can add in her imagination to a rag doll, and this activity is what counts. The 
will moves with the dynamic or gesture of the form and carries it further. It is the 
head or intellect which "recognizes" a finished, static form and says it “looks like" 
something remembered. 


Inartistic "teaching aids" like a frame with buttons to do and undo, should be 
ruled out. They depress the child's imagination with their utilitarian "short-cut" 
thinking. Let him use a real coat. 
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(b) PRIMARY SCHOOL 
PLAN OF THE DAY 


Ideally, one would have the intellectual activity in the morning, practical 
activities in the afternoon and artistic activities in the evening. As this is im- 
practical these days, however, the day goes more or less as follows: 


1) Main lesson, of I-!/2 to 2 hours, but varied, including listening, 
discussion, reciting, movement, writing, drawing. 


2) Languages or music - more sociable subjects, in two or three periods 


of 3/4 hour. 
3) Handicrafts or art - some work with hands (probably after lunch) . 
; 4) Gymnastics or eurythmy - some physical activity. 
CURRICULUM 


To give the right subject at the right time (and in the right way for that period) 
is a paramount principle in Waldorf education. How to achieve this requires very 
profound insight and it is here that Rudolf Steiner opens the way. The result is 
clearly to be seen in the interest the children show in their subjects. One of the 
most frequently noted characteristics of former Waldorf school pupils is their un- 
biased interest in all that meets them and their zest for life. It has often carried 
them through university courses where they may have had less aetailed knowledge 
than others to start with, but soon caught up because they were interested and could 
organize their own studies. ; 


Many earnest educators have puzzled over and deplored the way a child so 
commonly loses his natural love for learning. This is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that it is not sufficiently recognized that what may be right for one age is wrong 
for angther. Insofar as a child is a growing organism, he may be compared with a 
plant; it is no use calling for flowers when the plant is still only producing leaves. 


In the following, a few samples of parallel streams of subjects will be described 
briefly, to show the principle. Then the general approach to some of the other sub- 
jects will be indicated. Two "cross-sections" of grades will be found in Edmunds, 
pages 38-43. 


NATURE STUDY or SCIENCE 


Grade 1 - in stories the child meets well-known animals, plants,the mountain, river, 
meadow, etc. as friends, as beings who can talk; heavens, clouds, stars, 
flowers, etc. in this way come alive and reveal each their particular quality 
of power, faith, humility and delicate feeling. 


Aim: to awaken consciousness of the environment, more in its moral than sensory aspect. 


de 2 - Fables, such as Aesop's, are told, acted, illustrated, etc. 
Aim: to give a moral training through the natural medium of pictures, through the 
animals pointing to possible one~sidenesses in man. 
3 - house-building all over the world, ancient and modern. 
__ = farming, not as a commercial, but as a dedicated profession, the farm as an 
, organic unit, involving animals, crops, earth, sun, etc., all brought into — 
d cooperation by man. : 
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Grade 5, - the plants -- in general, and always inseparably connected with their whole 
' environment of earth, water, atmosphere and sunlight. The chief plant families 
contrasted, €.g. monocotyledons and dicotyledons, culminating in the lily and 
the rose, or tree families (conifers, deciduous, fruit) 


Aim: to show interdependence of plant and environment, and to relate to man by 

— comparing scale of compiexity of planis (from algae through mosses, ferns, mush- 
rooms up to dicotyledons) to the awakening of child himself from sleepy-self~ 
absorption, as he might see in his little brother, to increasing intelligence and - 
activity. 


Grade 6 - the minerals -- starting from general geology and geography (e.g. contrasting 
: / sedimentary and igneous origins, painting their typical landscapes) then to 
particular kinds of rock. 
- physics -- a beginning, in terms of description of phenomena 
- from musical feeling proceeding to acoustics: the monochord, intervals and 
mathematics 
- from the artistic experience of colour to phenomena of light and colour, 
especially as in Goethe's approach 
- heat, electricity and magnetism, drawing only obvious conclusions from the 
phenomena. 


Aim: to awaken feeling for how the static mineral forms have arisen from fluid pro- 
cesses, and how our experience of sound, colour, warmth, etc. can be shown 
also through external means to be organized. 


Grade 7 - physiology -- a study of some of the basic processes in the body: circulation, 
respiration, digestion 
- health and hygiene 
- chemistry -- starting with familiar examples of combustion, proceeding to 
elements such as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen 
- relating Knowledge of geography, geology, chemistry to trade, commerce, 
; industry 
* . physics -- above physics continued 
~ mechanics kegun: the lever, pulley, screw, inclined plane 


Aim: as knowledge separates into the various sciences, to lead to them from familiar 
phenomena and show their practical application. In physiology, to show how 
a balance of living processes susiains the body, and proceed from there to the 
organs. 


Grade 8 - physics -- mechanics continued 
~ practical application of sciences already studied: in climatology, aero- 
mechanics, meteorology, hydraulics, etc. 
- physiology -~ muscular system, skeleton, nervous system 
~ the eye in relation to optics 
- harmonious interfunction of various organs, as well as of mind and body 
~ chemistry -- beginning organic chemistry -- foodstuffs, nourishment, processes 
of fermentation and decomposition 


nmary: In these grades it is not so much a matter of knowing all the names and 
_ details of a subject as of having an impression of the characteristics feature of 
each animal, plant, substance, process, etc., so as fo be able fo see its unique 
place in connection with the whole. To achieve this, of course, one can give 
as many details as one wishes, as iong as each is related to this characteriza- 
tion. 


On leaving primary school, the child should feel man to be a microcosm =~ 
nthesis of nature. 








Grade 2 - Legends of saints 


Reason: A world where the physical and spiritual interact directly still seems netural 
to the child. It is a transition from the almost archetypal world of the fairy 
tales to more human qualities, though stil! in a timeless world. 


Grade 3 - Old Testament -- stories from Creation, through period of visitations by angels, 
etc. to more inward human life. 

Reason: A transition is made from the heaventy to the earthly world, from mythology to 
history, from a world where Divine Beings intervene to one where man is left 
free, but evidently with a purpose or destiny. 

Grade 4 - Norse mythology (Thor, Loki, Odin, etc.) 


Reason: These vigorous stories answer to the blood of the sometimes rebellious 9 to 10- 
year-old, in whom criticism is awakening. In acting them out, he becomes 


calmer. 

Grade 5 - Ancient history -- cultures of India, Persia, Chaldea, Egypt, up to Greece, 
characterized through their mythology, customs, language (little poems can 
be learned phonetically, in Greek for instance, or even Sanskrit). 

Reason: 10 to 11-year olds have the natural grace and tne ae: of the Greeks, express~ 
ed in their easy and graceful body movements. Greek mythology too (more 
than Norse) has a more thoughtful, shadowy, dream-like image character. 

Grade 6 - Roman History and Middle Ages 


Reason: Becoming aware of their sinews and bones, children want to hear of the people 
who created rule by law, built straight roads and valued the individual citizen. 
(Unlike Greece, Rome was founded by outcasts, homeless individuals) . 


Age of Discovery, 1400 - 1650 


Grade 7 


Reason: The first inklings of their own individual strength, combined with the discovery 
that the outer world has laws, gives enthusiasm for all sorts of projects of 
discovery. 


Industrial Revolution and Modern Times 


VGrade 8 


Reason: peeeiy brings the wish to be up-to-date, as the will comes under individual 
control and the adolescent begins to feel he could do something about the world. 


Summary? Up to about 12, children are too much involved in time, or their own inner 
"streams of consciousness" to have any objective sense of time. Therefore no 
‘ attempt is made to teach dates before then (Grade 6). The same applies to the 
. real understanding of cause and effect -- they know only "before and after". 
‘a Thus history for them should be a kind of collection of stories. After Grade 6, 
the emphasis is still on biographies of representative personalities, showing how 
they have influenced history. In high school, the same history will be done 
again, trying then to see why things happened, in the foliowing sequence: 


Grade 9 - Modern times, again 


Grade 10 - Ancient History, from India to Greece 


d, two foreign languages, 
Jere They 7 are “A 
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three lessons a week right through high school, using as much as possible actual literature 
of that nation. It is feit that through speaking and reading the language one comes to 
understand it, whereas "memorizing vocabularies" works only threugh the head and seldom 
leads fo fluency. 


MATHEMATICS 
There are two main points in presenting arithmetic: 
1) _—‘ There are many subconscious moral implications, especially in first presentations. 


For instance, if the child's first experience of number is that if is simply the ad- 
ding of one unit to the next, so that the series 1-2-3 ... leads to an abyss of infin- 
ity, he contracts a slight sense of fear, similar to that of looking into outer space 
from earth and imaging it extending infinitely, so that earth and man become a speck 
of dust. This becomes a matterof "morality" because it cffects the child's wil! -- he 
feels insignificant, and afraid. The latest theories of "curved space" suggest that it 
may not be so crazy to imagine that this infinite "straight" space is an illusion, as 
Dr. Steiner intimated, and that the child's intuition of this untruth is what causes 
its fear of it... Instead, one can at least introduce the child to each number first as 
a characteristic whole, as was the case in the Middle Ages. Thus, a "one" is that 
which cannot be divided, e.g., a child himself. He has two hands or sides -~ 
neither more nor less. A clover has three leaves, cr a triangle three sides. A dog 
has four legs, or a square four sides. They can draw also a 5-pointed star, then a 
6-pointed star, or a honey cell -- and the series need not go much further to give 
the idea. 


Similarly with addition, if the child first gets the idea one and one and one 
make three, this leads to an atomistic view of the universe. If on the other hand he 
learns three includes one and one and one, this is a way of imagination and leads to 

= the view that it is only the whole which gives meaning and existence to its parts -- 
a subtle but important difference. 


Further, he can learn 15 apples can be divided with a friend as 7 and 8, or 6 
and 9, or 5 and 10. This is also addition, but firstly, again starts from the concrete 
whole,,secondly, avoids the rigidity of only one possible answer that is a nightmare 
to some children, and thirdly, emphasizes the giving away rather than acquiring 
more and more for oneself. 


The same principle can be used in introducing multiplication, along with the use 
of rhythm. They can learn to say rhythmically, "Three. .is ONE times three; six.. 
is.. TWO times three;" etc. To say "Three times six is WHAT?" means a constant 
leaping into the void that can also help arouse the lifelong fear of arithmetic that 
many develop. This approach can come later, after the other. 


2) — Children from 7 to 14 live mainly in their rhythmic system, it is maintained. The 
teaching of arithmetic thus should allow children to develop their analytic understanding 
of numbers out of their rhythmic feeling for numbers. 


Thus the multiplication tables can be taught, for instance, by having the children 
walk around the room counting 1-2-3-4, etc. (or later, clapping), then saying certain 
numbers more quietly, thus: "one-two-THREE-four~five-SIX" and eventually only say- 
ing the loud ones. What is left is the "three times table", which is carried further as 

above. To use the feet ensures that it goes deeply in. 


In further arithmetic teaching, one of course gradually leads over to all the usual 
s. It is interesting that Waldorf schools pioneered in the earlier teaching of algebra 
in Grade 6) and in the emphasis on projective geometry, now beginning to be more 
_ The line-drawing mentioned under Art in Grade 6 becomes the drawing of geometric 
; | at this age will delight in drawing carefully very beautiful and complicat- 
, for instance, from dividing a circle with a compass, but also 
, jamorphoses, using tangential straight lines. 
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6. 


Not only does this approach develop a capacity for exact imaginetion but it intro~ 
duces the concepts in a more mobile way. The circle is seen as a special case of laws that 
mostly apply also to conic sections, the square a special case of perspective-like diagrams 
wherein the “infinite point" at which the parallel sides meet is drawn into the picture as a 
perfectly logical aciual point. Euclidean geometry is then easily understood loter as a 

articular aspect of this more mobile geometry, which is apprehended not by measurement 
but by concrete relationships. 


It is important that the letters be taught as Mr. Edmunds describes (page 36) so that 
they are not simply accepted as external, arbitrary symbols, but are, cs it were, re-created 
from the child's own experience. This principle must, however, be distinguished (in every 
subject) from the well~mecning desire to "explain" everything to the child so that he "does 
not have to accept what he does not understand". On the contrary, the child will know all 
about the world before he understands it in terms of cause and effect. He "understands" it 
however, in terms of beings of feelings and will. He sees how in nature everything is form~ 
ed by and follows the law of its being. He sees how man-made objects are formed for their 
uses. He assumes that grown-ups arrange their affairs os they do because they want them 
that way. But it is different with letters thet he must use to express himself. Why should 
the sound "k" be associated with that little shape? To hear about a king, however, then 
draw one holding up his sceptre like the letter K, gives it reason enough especially if the 
picture chosen, as of the king, is one which suggests the sound -- as here the decisiveness 
of aruler. The child accepts the concrete reality of a picture and will accept a symbol on 
the strength of it. 


Grammar similarly is abstracted from what the child knows as the living language. 
By the end of Grade 4, they should know the parts of speech (see Edmunds, page 40). 


Creative writing is not expected in the early grades. Children tell stories, or in 
Grade 3 they begin writing "business letters", e.g. asking Aunt Susan whether she would 
care for their pet rabbit in the holidays. Conveying what is meant without ambiguity can 
begin here. 


About Grade 5 they can start writing more original compositions, and by Grode 7 be 
examining how to convey a feeling with one's choice of words. This needs more "distance" 
from their owA language than is natural to younger children. 


GEOGRAPHY 


As such, this can begin in Grade 3, with the local area. A map or model can be made 
of the streets around the school, and some of its local history told. Gradually, in later 
grades, one expands outward to cover the world. By making coloured maps, paintings of the 
scenery, etc., the children should gain a vivid impression of the unique characteristics of 
each area and country. Through linking this with commerce, one can emphasize how each 
has its own produce and coniribution to make to the rest of the world. The children should 
get an impression of the interdependence and need for brotherhood between nations. 


ART 


Every subject is so permeated with art that it is scarcely necessary to make a separate 
subject of it in Grades 1 to 8. As described in Edmunds, page 48-49, painting is taught 
1 the beginning using liquid colours so that the primary experience is the colour and not 
form. Through definite exercises a feeling not only for colour relationships is built up, 
so for the form-creating tendencies of colours (e.g. how yellow tends to radiate and 
, blue to gather at the edges and enclose) and for colour perspective (e.g. red stands 
, blue recedes). Only after this comes geometrical perspective in Grade 7, when they 
tudy the period of history when it appeared. It is an important step, as it relates all 
‘Id the oe sees to his personal "standpoint". The division between him and the 
omes clear, as happened also in the Renaissance. 








he adolescent, work in colour is carried over for a time to black and white which 
efined experience of contrast and form. Still here, | wn by 
‘through the interplay of light and shadow. In 
oe eee ag ad 
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Clay modelling can also be done throughout, but finds a special place in Grade 4 
in the modelling of the animal forms there tought. As an art, jt comes into its own in 
high school. 


Especially in the early grades these arts are used in the Main Lesson work, but of 
course in this period of education, every subject can be a means of artistic education, or 
rather art becomes a means of teaching every subject, because the subject-matter must be 
artistically related within itself, presented in a lesson wherein ihe moods and activities 
form an artistic balance, and the teacher must play upon the temperéments and personal~ 
ities of his class as the artist-conductor shapes the music of his orchestra. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Handicrafts are very important in a Waldorf school because the skill and dexterity 
so developed can be observed to have beneficial effects far beyond their apparent im~ 
mediate usefulness. Physical skills can "wake up" mental and spiritual capacities, just 
as early mental and spiritual impressions can later affect physical capability and well-being. 


‘Thus all the children learn knitting from Grade 1, in order that the agile fingerwork 
may lay the foundation to help them, as adults, to think nimbly. Both boys and girls do 
all handwork just as both also do woodwork, etc., partly for the educative effect of the 
skills and materials involved, and partly for the social affect of appreciating what others 
do. A boy who has made a shirt in Grade 7 is more likely to appreciate good clothing! 
Similarly, they should at first do all the work by hand in order the better to appreciate 
machines. They learn crocheting, make pincushions, shoebags, stuffed animals, etc., So 
decorating them with embroidery as to suggest the use of the orticles -- e.g., the design 
on a shoebag should show where the opening is. 


Woodwork starts with carving, in Grade 6. Beginning with simple symmetrical ob- 
jects like darning eggs and cooking spoons, the work leads over to more complicated forms. 
n Grade 7 there are also included moveable toys; in high school creative form is combin- 
ed with aciual carpentry. 


Sometimes copperwork is also done, or leatherwork, and in high school, bookbinding. 
GYMNASTICS 


From Grade 3 on, the children should have "Bothmer gymnostics", which was develop- 
ed by Count Fritz von Bothmer with Dr. Steiner's help. As teachers trained in it are scarce, 
however, often Waldorf schools have only the ordinary gym, together with games. 


The Bothmer gymnastics starts with imaginative rhymes put to movement, often im- 
itating occupations like chopping, sawing, rowing, etc. The next few years have exerci. 
ses involving a rhythmic play between weight and lightness. In Grade 6 these include 
something of the geometric, as geometry is introduced in that year. Around puberty the 
exercises express "the fall", into earthly gravity and its overcoming, which has its counter- 
part in their emotional life. Further exercises transmute the forces of the fall into the for- 
ward movement of stepping, and into more conscious controlled movements where, through 
imagining, for instance, planes into which the young person sets his arms, he finds a new 
"lifting force" in this consciousness and acquires a new relation to the maintenance of 

nce. 


Gym lessons include also games and apparatus work suited to the age, but these ex- 
2 oy the kernel, and aim at a conscious orientation in space and a balanced control 
ody. 








8. 


In between there is a rich realm of possibilities of expression of not only personal 
feeling, but of all the qualities of speech sound and musical tone that con be felt yet 
made objective. It is from this realm that eurythmy draws. It is true, as said earlier, 
that we cannot be completely conscious in our movements, but that is precisely why we 
must practise permeating our movements with feeling which is the mediator between thought 
and will. Thus "we" can get into our movements and not just leave them to some semi- 
automatic external will. 





Many can vouch for the fact that in a street near a Waldorf school, one can tell 
which children go there by their erect bearing and free, relaxed movements... And it is 
certain that this posture profoundly affects their attitudes. : 


MUSIC 





Music is valued for its development not only of artistic capacities but also of pure~ 
ly human qualities of heart and will. 


Children start with singing and are led over also to instrumental music. In Grades 
1 to 5 they play recorder in class, learning tunes at first by rote. This instrument is 
chosen because of its simplicity, its pure tone ond the fact that through it the child has 
the experience of lecding his breath outwards into formed sound. 


Around 9 or 10 they often take up other instruments for private lessons, but the in- 
strument chosen should match the temperament of the child. "Head-children" enjoy the 
woodwinds, where mostly the breath is held back in the head. Those of feeling prefer 
the strings, where across the violin or cello (which is shaped like a torso), the bow-arm 
moves back and forth in a breathing rhythm with plenty of give and take. Those of will 
like the aggressive brasses and percussion. Here of course as in the orchestra, the whole 
threefold human being is reflected. Melody, harmony and rhythm also reflect the head, 
‘trunk and limbs, and the child should have -- not the opposite but -- the same kind of 
instrument as himself. In thus objectifying himself, he ae himself . 





_ Much of the musical education comes through eurythmy, but also in special music 

pene for the class. It can be mentioned here in passing only that the youngest should 

ave pentatonic music, they write some of their own tunes, and there comes a right mo-~ 
ment to introduce canons (about Grade 4) or to emphasize the contrast of major and 
minor (about Grade 6), etc. 
_ The teacher must balance the subjective activity of singing and the objective ac~ 
of instrumental music, the socializing expansive effect of singing and the con 
9g, quietening effect of listening, and so on. 
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APPENDIX IV 


COMMENTS OF WALDORF SCHOOLS 


BRUNO WALTER 


"There is no task of greater importance thon to give our children the 
very best preparation for the demands of an ominous future, a prepara~ 
tion which cims at the methodical cultivation of their spiritual and their 
moral gifts. As long as there are schools like Highland Hell*, as long 
as the exemplary work of the Waldorf School Movement continues to 
spread its influence as it has done over the past four decades, we all 
can look forward with hope. | am sure that Rudolf Steiner's work for 
children must be considered a central contribution to the Twentieth 
Century and | feel it deserves the support of all freedom loving, think= 


ing people." 
Beverly Hills, April 1961. 


* Highland Hall School, A Waldorf School, California. 


AN ALUMNUS, Rudolf Steiner School, New York 


"Eighteen years ago | was enrolled in the Rudolf Steiner Kinder- 
garten. There were eight fruitful years in the elementary school before 
| entered the second high school class to graduate. During my years in 
high school | began to realize that the education we were receiving 













a 

7 was unique. After graduation | continued in the highly specialized 

Aen field of chemical engineering, and came into contact with a great num~ 

a ber of students who had been educated in other schcols. As | learned 
lie more about my classmates’ past educationc! experiences, | rapidly came 
\ to the realization that much of the uniqueness of the Steiner education 


lay in the dedication of the teachers. This dedication was never con~ 
fined to a single subject, and its cim wos the development of the in- 
dividual. The graduate of the Rudolf Steiner School is a well developed 
human being, capable of handling any human problem with understanding 


and compassion." 


DIANA NEIL, Peterborough, Ontario 


, ",.Lonly had the final two years of schooling there after several private 
girls schools. The great difference between these was that at Michael 
Hall* each child was treated as an individual, was given §reedom and 
trusted -- at the others we were herded together and treated os irrespon- 


sible children and afferded none of the dignities of life. 






oh 
‘ 


| can't really say too much about the lessons as three terms of the - 

five | was there were spent cn matric. work. | can say, though, the sub- _ 

: yer were imbued with life -- we lived our astronomy, biology, French..! 

_ Then of course the great opportunities for creation, art, music, handwork 
were my delight. 
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DR. EARL McGRATH, U.S. Commissioner of Education 


stated in reference to the Waldorf Schools in Germany at the time of the 
Allied occupation: "The Waldorf Schools which | had an opportunity to 
observe when | was in Germany seemed to me to cultivate the traits of 
independence and respect for the rights of others which we in the United 
States so much prize. The emphasis on citizen participation in the ac- 
tivities of the community impressed me. | am therefore of the opinion 
that anything that can be done to keep the Rudolf Steiner Schools in op=- 
eration on an efficient basis will be a contribution to the development 


of democracy in Germany." 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 






ue 


dolf Steiner: 


ectures to Teachers" 
Education of the Child" 
"Kingdom of Childhood" 


"My meeting with Rudolf Steiner led me to occupy myself with hint from 
that time forth and to remain always aware of his significance... We 
both felt the same obligation to lead men once again to true inner cul- 
ture. | have rejoiced at the achievements which his great personality 
and his profound humanity have brought about in the world." 


Lambarene, November 1960 


To the Waldorf Schools Fund Inc. 


"Tam happy to accept the Honorary Sponsorship for your schools. | have 


been interested in their progress for many years." 


Lambarene, 14 May, 1965 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON WALDORF EDUCATION 
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APPENDIX A. 


THE WALDORF SCHOOL AND ITS EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLE 


by 


Dr. Rudolf Steiner 


(Translation of an article first published in Stuttgart, Germany 
in the year 1920) 


The aims, which Emil Molt* is trying to realize through the Waldorf 
School, are connected with quite definite views as to the social problems 
of the present day and of the future. From such views must proceed the 
Spirit in which the school should be conducted. It is a school attached 
to an industrial undertaking. The peculiar place which modern industry 
has taken in the evolution of men's social life, sets its stamp in actual 
practice on the modern social movement. The parents, who entrust their 
children to this school, are bound to expect that the children shall be 

. educated and instructed for efficient practical life in a way that takes 

' due account of this movement. This makes it necessary, in founding the 
school, to start from educational principles that have their roots in 
the requirements of present-day life. The children must be educated 
and instructed for a life that answers to the requirements every man can 
Support, no matter from which of the hereditary classes of society he may 
come. What the practice of present-day life requires of people must find 
its reflection in the school's institutions. That which is to be the 
ruling spirit in this life must be aroused in the children by education 
and instruction. 

















- would be fatal, if the educational principles, on which the whole 

dorf School is built up, were dominated by a spirit out of touch with 
i Such a spirit may all too easily arise in these days, wherever 
ple have come to feel the full part played in the destruction of civil- 
ition by men's absorbtion in the materialistic mode, of life and thought 
ing recent years. This feeling naturally makes them desire to intro- 
é an idealistic way of thinking into the management of public affairs. 
anyone who turns his attention to developing educational life and the 
2m of instruction, will especially desire to see such a way of think- 
realized there. It is an attitude of mind that speaks for a great 
of good will; and | need hardly say that this good will should be 
/ appreciated - if rightly employed,it is a force that can render 
le service when it is a question of collecting helpers for a social 
‘taking for which the first conditions have been created. Yet it be- 
particularly needful to point out, how inevitably the best will must 
_ if it sets to work to realize its views without full regard for 
e first conditions that must be based upon practical insight. 


is one of the first requisites to be considered in these days, 
ig any a ingeley Sieg as the Watdort Sahel Js intended to 


No scientific system of education, and no school methods can fulfii this 
requirement, where there is not a real knowledge of the human being in 
growth. Intelligent people are calling today for some form of education 
and instruction not directed to one-sided knowledge only, but to practical 


ability -- not merely to the cultivation of intellectua! talent, but to 

the training of the will. The rightness of this idea is unquestionable; 

but it is not possible to develop the will, and that healthy tone of feeling 
On which it rests, unless one educates those conceptions of the mind that 
rouse the springs of action in will and feeling. A mistake very commonly 
made in the present day, is not that people instill too many conceptions 


into the minds of the young, but that the kind of conceptions they culti- 
vate in them are devoid of all actuating force for life. Anyone who fancies 
that one can train the will, without cultivating those conceptions which 
give it life, is suffering under a delusion. It is the business of a 
modern science of education to see this point clearly, but clear sight can 
only proceed from a live knowledge of the whole human being. 


| As at present planned, the Waldorf school will be a general public school 

| that will educate and instruct its pupils in a way in which the arrangements 

' of the school schedules and school-results will be the outcome of each 
teacher's living insight into the nature of the whole human being ~- so far 
as this is possible today under present conditions. The children will, of 
course, have to be brought on so far in the different grades of the school, 
\as to satisfy the standards imposed by the views of the day. Within this 
framework, however, the school schedules and school-results will be given 
the form required by this knowledge of the human being, and of actual life. 





A general public school takes over the charge of the child at a period of 

his life when the soul is undergoing a very important change of constitution. 
During the first age of his life - from birth to about the sixth or seventh 
year - the human being is specially constituted for giving himself up to 
everything immediately about him in the way of human environment, and thus, 
through the imitative instinct, forming his own nascent powers. From this 
period on, the child's soul becomes open to take in consciously that which 
the educator and teacher gives it, and which the child accepts on a basis 

of unquestioned authority. The authority is taken for granted by the child, 
from a dim feeling that in the person educating or teaching him there is 
something that-ought to exist in himself too. One cannot be an educator 
or a teacher of children unless one quite clearly realizes that one's whole 
attitude toward the child must be one which consciously, and to the very 
fullest extent, takes account of this change that is going on in the child 
from the instinct of imitation to the power of acquiring things for himself 
through a relation based on unquestioned authorit 




















conception of life in modern times, which is based solely on the 

ervation of nature, does not approach these facts of human evolution 

complete consciousness. To observe them in the needful manner, one 

t have a sense for life's subtlest manifestations in the human being. 

s kind of sense must run through the whole art of education and instruc- 

it must shape the schedule of school work; it must live in the spirit 

ng teacher and pupil. In educating, what the teacher does can only 

id in very small measure on anything he gets from standard rules of 

3 it requires to be born afresh every moment from a live under- 

|) of the young human creature whom he is teaching. It may of course, 

that this 'live' kind of education and instruction breaks down 

where the number of pupils is very large. 

on is no doubt justified. Urg 
makes 




















This simply requires that whatever the teacher does should be sufficiently 
alive. When anyone has a sense for the genuine understanding of human 
beings, the young child in growth becomes such an intense living problem 
for his solution, that in the very attempt to solve it he awakens an 
answering life in his pupil. And such answering life is more profitable 
than an ‘individual working at him', which may only too easily weaken him 


for genuine exertions on his own account. It might even be asserted, 
again with limitations, that biggish classes, with teachers imbued with 
the life that comes from true human knowledge, will attain better results 


than smali classes with teachers who start from standard educationalist 
theories, and have no chance to put this life into their work. 


Not so outwardly marked as the change of constitution which the soul 
undergoes in the sixth or seventh year, but no less important for the art 
of educating and instructing, is one which a somewhat closer study of the 
human being shows to take place at a moment about the close of the ninth 
Year of life. At this time, the feeling of the ego - of the personal ‘I' - 
/ assumes a form which gives the child a corresponding relation to nature 
| and to the rest of the world about him; so that one can now talk to him 
| more about the connections between things and processes themselves, 
whereas previously he was almost exclusively interested in things and 
fee ees in their relation with man. Facts of this kind in a human 
being's evolution ought to be most carefully observed by those who are 
educating or instructing him. For if one introduces into the child's 
world of conception and feeling what just coincides at that period of 
life with the direction taken by the forces of his evolution, one gives 
uch added vigour to the whole growth of the man that it remains a source 
of strength to him all through his life. If one works against the direc- 
tion of his evolution in any period of life, one weakens the future man. 


Knowledge of the special requirements of the different life-periods affords 
a basis for drawing up a suitable schedule of instruction, and a basis 
also for the manner in which the subjects of instruction should be dealt 
with in the successive periods. By the close of his ninth year, one must 
brought the child up to a certain level in all that has come into 

lan life with the growth of civilization. The first school-years, ac- 
dingly, must quite rightly be spent in teaching him to write and read; 
the teaching must be given in such a manner that duly allows for the 
ntial character of evolution in this period. If one teaches things 
way that makes a one-sided claim on the child's intellect and the 

ly abstract acquisition of certain forms of manual skill, then the 
lopment of his native will and sensibilities is checked. Whereas, if 
ild learns in a manner that calls his whole being into play, he then 
lops his full nature. Drawing, after a childish fashion, or even a 
itive kind of painting, bring out the whole human being's interest in 
at he is doing. For this reason one should let writing grow out of 


















into play, and from these evolve the alphabetical letters. Begin- 
h an occupation that, being artistic, draws out the whole human 
one should, out of this develop writing, which then leads on to 
nvolving mind and intellect; and one must let reading - which 

s the attention strongly upon the intellectual field - come 
out of writing. 








and games of action will be turned more into expressions of the sentiments 
called forth by something in the nature of music or recitation. Eurythmic 
movement - movement with a meaning - will take the place of those motions 
which are based merely on the anatomy and physiology of the physical body: 
and people will discover how great a power lies in an artistic manner of 
instruction for the development of the will and the whole tone of mind. 

To teach or instruct in this way, however, with really profitable results 
can only be done by teachers who have a sufficiently keen insight into the 
human being to perceive clearly the connection between the methods they 
are employing and the forces of evolution that manifest themselves in any 
particular period of life. The real teacher, the real educator, is not 
one who has studied educational theory as a science for the management 

of children, but one in whom the "educationalist’ has been awakened by a 
knowledge of man. 


It is important for the forming of the whole tone of mind and feeling, 
that the child up to the close of his ninth year lives in much the same 
relation to the world around as that experienced by the adult in fantasy. 
Unless the teacher himself inclines to fantasies there is no fear of the 
child becoming fantastical when he is told fairy-stories and fables and 
similar picture tales about the world of plants and animals, of sky and 
stars, that make them living things in the child's mind. 


Object-lessons are no doubt justified within certain limits; but when a 
materialistic disposition of mind leads people to try and extend this 

form of teaching to every conceivable thing, they forget that there are 
other powers as well in the human being which must be developed, and which 
cannot be communicated through the medium of visual observation. For 
instance, there is the acquisition of certain things purely through memory, 
which is connected with the evolutionary forces of the sixth or seventh 

to the fourteenth year of life, and is a property of human nature upon 
which the teaching of arithmetic should be based. This may be used di- 
rectly to cultivate the remembering faculty. If one disregards this fact 
one may perhaps be tempted, especially when teaching arithmetic, to com- 
mit the educational blunder of treating it as an object-lesson, rather 
than as an exercise for the memory. 


One may fall into the same mistake, by all too anxiously endeavouring to 
make the child understand everything that one may tell him. The will 
that prompts one to do this is undoubtedly good, but does not duly esti- 
mate what it means for a man in later life, when he revives in his soul 
something that when younger he acquired through memory, and now finds that 
with the ripeness of years, he has come to understand it of himself. 
Here, any fear of the pupil's taking no active interest in a lesson learnt 
through memory alone, will have to be obviated by the teacher's live way 
of giving it. If the teacher himself has his whole man in his teaching, 
then he may safely also tell the children things, for which the full 
understanding will come when revived afterwards with joy in later life. 
In this after-revival there is something that constantly refreshes and 
strengthens the inner substance of life. If the teacher can do something 
towards such a strengthening, he will give the child a priceless treasure 
to take with him on his life's road. In this way too, the teacher will 
avoid his object-lessons degenerating into the commonplace through being 
adapted over-much to the understanding of the child. Commonplaces may be 
c ated to. ise the child's own activity, but such fruits jose the 
flavou h_deps \ildhood. The flame that is kindled in the chil 
le teacher in matters that a lie, in a way 











5. 


If one begins, at the conclusion of the ninth year of age, with natural 
history descriptions chosen from the plant and animal world, treating 
them in such a manner that the forms and processes of life outside man 
lead on to an understanding of the human form and the phenomena of human 
life, one can in this way help to release the forces which at this age 
are struggling into birth from the depths of man's being. It is in con- 
formity with the character assumed by the human sense of 'I' at this 
period, to look at the animal and vegetabie kingdoms as being, in their 
various qualities and functions, a spread-out picture in many life details 
of what in Man is revealed in one harmonious whole, as the crown of the 
universe of living things. 


With about the twelfth year of man's life, there comes again a turning- 
point in his evolution. He then becomes ripe for the development of 

those faculties, which lead him in a wholesome way to the comprehension of 
things that must be considered without any reference to man, i.e. the 
mineral kingdom, the world of physical fact, meteorological phenomena, etc. 


The best way to lead on from exercises of this kind ~ based entirely on 
the natural human instinct for activity without reference to practical] 
ends - to others that will be a form of instruction for actual work, will 
follow from knowledge of the character of the successive periods of life. 
What has been indicated for particular areas, may be extended to every- 
thing which should be taught the pupil up to his fifteenth year. 


There need be no fear of the elementary schools turning out their pupils 
in a state of soul and body unfitted for practical life if the principles 
of education and instruction in them are allowed to proceed, as described, 
from the inner evolution of the human evolution of the human being. For 
human life itself received its form from this inner evolution; and man 
can enter life in no better way than when, through the evolution of his 
own inner capacities, he can join up with what other people before him, 
from similar inner human capacities, have embodied in the evolution of 
the civilized world. It is true, that to bring the two into harmony ~ 
the evolution of the pupil, and of the civilized world - will require a 
body of teachers who do not shut themselves up in an educational routine 
with strictly professional interests, but who take an active interest in 
the whole wide range of life. A body of teachers such as this will dis- 
cover how to awake in the rising generation, in the first place, a sense 
of the inner spiritual structure of life, but no less also, an under- 
standing for life's practical outward shaping. If instruction is carried 
on in this way, the young human being at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
will not be wanting in comprehension for the main things in agriculture 
or industry, commerce and travel, which help to make up the collective 
life of mankind. He will have acquired knowledge of these things and a 
practical skill which will enable him to feel at home in the life which 
receives him into its stream. 


If the Waldorf School is to achieve the aims which its founder has in 
view, it must be built up on educational principles and methods of the 
kind described. It will then be able to give the kind of instruction and 
education which allow the pupil's body to develop healthily and according 
to its needs, because the soul, of which this body is the expression, is 
\ allowed to grow in line with the forces of its evolution. Before opening 
the school, some eoele ug genie was eae ant with the teachers, 
hi i a 
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PART Ii. CONCERNING THE NEED FOR FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 


UPc As your Commission is entrusted with making decisions that may 
well affect the future of education in the Province of Alberta for many 
years to come, we respectfully urge that you take these views into con- 


sideration. 


MeL That though it was necessary, during the period of Canada's early 
development, for education to be made largely a responsibility of govern- 
ment at the provincial level, this period, we believe, should now be coming 
to an end, and for the greater health of society, of which education is so 
vital a part, this hegemony must slowly but definitely give way to the 


exercise of greater freedom. 


14. In this connection, we would direct the Commission's attention to 
the passage contained in the 1967 Alberta Government ‘White Paper on Human 
Resources Development! issued by the office of the then Premier Ernest 
Manning. We refer to the passage on Page 52 of the White Paper under the 
heading ‘Separation of Race and State', and calling for the disestablishment 
of factors affecting race, using as a parallel example the disestablishment 
of religion. To the best of our knowledge this theme was never elaborated 
upon by any member of the Alberta Government. We thoughtfully suggest, 
however, that this passage has little meaning, unless it be taken to include 
the disestablishment of all facets of the cultural/spiritual life, one of 


the most essential elements of which is the whole realm of education. 


15i We would suggest, in keeping with the wording of this passage, 
that the true and healthy function of the Government in the field of educa- 
tion is to "preserve the basic human rights'! of individuals within educa- 
tional institutions. The task of deciding what, of an educational nature, 
is to go on in these institutions, should be entrusted solely to the educa- 
tor working in fullest collaboration with the parent and the student. This 
view is predicated upon the beliefs that only by free and open competition 
can the true value to society of an édécational approach be proven, and 
that only that approach deserves to survive that can prove itself in this 
way, and not because it.is given official governmental status and support 


on an exclusive basis. | 
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forms of educational activity. Such a climate would be promoted by measures 
designed to assure independent schools of government financial aid equal, 
on a student per-capita basis, to that now being spent on students in the 
public school system. It should be left to the free choice of the parent 
and of the student to decide whether or not a given establishment is pro- 
viding the kind of educational experience that is best for the individual 
in question, and to be able to select a real alternative - not just another 


school applying identical methods and curriculum. 


7. Such a genuine freedom of choice, through the competitive element 
involved between schools, would assure the maintainance of high academic 


and human standards within free schools. 


182: In conclusion, the writers of this Brief would wish to associate 
themselves, with the spirit at least, of the proposals made recently by 

Dr. Ivan Illich of Cuernavaca, Mexico, while attending a conference earlier 
this year in Winnipeg. In particular, the idea of an educational credit 

card to be issued to each child at birth would be a major step toward 

meeting the need for freedom in education, and at the same time provide a 
measure of financial support to independent educational establishments, 
without which their genuinely independent existence is constantly compromised, 


threatened or prevented. 


KE May we therefore, urge the members of the Commission to find in 
favour of freedom in education, for both the individuals and the institu- 
tions involved. In the view of the undersigned this is among the most 


urgent requirements of the age. 


The following persons wish to place their names in support of this sub- 


mission: 


Mr. P.D. Bolton, Chartered Accountant 
Dr. C.H. Cardinal, Department of Germanic & Slavic Studies, University of 


Businessman 


Research Engineer 
t ral Ac 
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APPENDIX C. 


The following is an excerpt taken froin the Alberta 


Government 'White Paper on Human Resources Development'. 


(c) Separation of Race and State 


Historically, it proved almost impossible to have both religious 
diversity and political unity within the boundaries of a single nation 
so long as the church and the state were inseparably bound up 
together. It is apparent in Canada at the present time that it is vir- 
tually impossible to have both ethnic diversity and political unity 
within the boundaries of a single nation so long as the functions of 
the state are officially interrelated with racial considerations. Separa- 
Separation of tion of church and state made it possible to achieve and sustain 
Church and State both religious diversity and national unity. A comparable separation 

of race and state may well prove a practical step toward making it 
= Possible for ethnic diversity and national unity to coexist. 


The Government's role in preventing religious or racial discrimi- 
nation should not be regarded as either a religious or an ethnic 
exercise but rather as the discharge of a governmental responsibility 

Separstiontat to preserve basic human rights. The separation of race and state 

Race and State does not imply that the Government regards ethnic characteristics 
or racial aspirations as unimportant any more than the separation 
of church and state implies that the church's role in society is not 
deserving of a high priority. The basic point is that governments 
ought to regard these matters as rightfully belonging to the private 
sphere. They properly are personal matters of individual concern 
rather than public matters in which governments should bécome in- 
volved. Governments and institutions of the state should never be- 
come vehicles for racial sentiments of any kind. Government policy 
should not be oriented toward any religious or ethnic group but 
rather should be oriented towards the basic social and economic 
problems of the individuals concerned, with the religious or ethnic 
factors being regarded as matters of private rather than public 
jurisdiction. 








APPENDIX OD. 


Further Clarification regarding the Separation of Race and State 
rr 


To remove a possible source of misconception, we must expressly state 
that the reference made to the proposals in the Alberta Government White 
Paper on Human Resources Development does not infer our support for the 
more recent proposals made public by M & M Systems Research Ltd., which 
appear to recommend that certain undefined aspects of education be placed 
out for tender to large economic corporations. We realize that such 
corporations can render valuable service to society in this realm, by 
giving unselfish support to those educational endeavours that they deem 
worthy of support, as has been the case with a number of Waldorf Schools. 
It would however, in our view, be a very regressive step indeed to allow 
education itself to become the hand-maiden of corporate and economic 


interests, or an activity pursued with an eye to the maximization of profits. 


It is our firm belief that freedom within the educational realm is, if 
anything, more vital to the future health of society, than is the economic 
freedom with which it is so often confused. In an-age in which only pecun- 
iary motives are understood, it is not difficult to see how such confusion 
should arise. It is, however, to cultural freedom that we refer, and it 
follows that for such freedom to be genuine it must be protected from the 
undue influence of forces that are either economic or political in origin. 
That these two realms have good and genuine reasons for being concerned 
with the quality of education, cannot and need not be denied. But it is a 
concern that we believe must be tempered by the realization that the impulses 
needed for a fully human education cannot arise from either political or 
economic activity, and that the necessarily narrow interests proper to 
these realms can only have baneful consequences when they are imposed upon 


education. The existing educational and social malaise is, we feel, ample 


proof of this. 
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